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t’s the end of your tour for 

today. Time to stretch out 

in front of the TV or curl 
up with a good book, etc., etc.? 

“Not so,” says the army of pos- 
tal employees in Tucson who 
devote hundreds of off-duty hours 
to community volunteer activities. 

Eddie Lopez is a volunteer fire- 
man and member of the rescue 
squad. 

Howard Bruno delivers person- 
alized valentines to pre-school 
youngsters at a Cerebral Palsy 
Foundation school. 

Tim Hogan helps bring classical 
opera to hundreds of grade school 
and high school students. 

Mary Malaby conducts non- 
profit tours to Father Kino mis- 
sions in Arizona and Mexico. 

Jim Hafer belongs to a citizen 
band radio operators club that 
helps people in emergencies and 
raises funds for charities. 

Ken Bernstrom takes his Boy 


Cover: Some of Tucson's postal 
people in community activities 
(clockwise, from top left): Jim 
Hafer mans a CB radio; Robert 
Garcia teaches young people the 
art of rodeo roping; Ken Bernstrom 
leads a Boy Scout troop; and Mary 
Malaby conducts tours to famous 
Missions. Left, Carrier Howard 
Bruno delivers valentines to young- 
sters at Cerebral Palsy Founda- 
tion school. 
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Scout troop hiking, camping, and 
to sports events... to name only a 
few. 

“The variety of their volunteer 
activities is phenomenal,” accord- 
ing to Arnold R. Elias, MSC man- 
ager/ postmaster, Tucson. “To 
them—and the many, many other 
postal employees here in Tucson 
and elsewhere who devote free 
time to community causes—it’s 
just ‘frosting on the cake.’ 

“They do an outstanding job at 
the MSC and our associate offices. 
And, in addition to their postal 
work, they make a significant con- 
tribution to the community.” 

According to K. O. Sample, di- 
rector of Customer Services, “the 
volunteer work not only enhances 
the image of the Postal Service, 
but also makes us feel that we’re 
an important part of the com- 
munity.” 

The hundreds of people they 
help would surely agree with that. 

Here are their stories: 

Emergencies don’t always hap- 
pen at 6 or 7 in the evening. It was 
a tired, but dedicated, Eddie Lopez 
who left midnight Mass on Christ- 
mas Eve in 1977 to respond toa 
fire alarm at an auto body shop and 
then to answer a “man down” 
emergency. 

It wasn’t the modest Eddie who 
mentioned that episode. It was 


South Tucson Fire Chief Richard 
Ronquillo, a long-time colleague 
and friend. 

By day, Eddie is manager of 
Branch Operations at the Davis 
Monthan Air Force Base Branch 
Post Office. By night and on week- 
ends, he is the assistant fire chief 
in South Tucson—a one-square 
mile city within the city of Tucson. 

A member of the volunteer 
squad for some 14 years, he now 
is an advanced first aid instructor 
(last summer, he taught first aid to 
the supervisors at the Tucson Post 
Office) and a state certified emer- 
gency medical technician; he soon 
will be an instructor. 

“Our role in emergencies,” Eddie 
says, ‘‘is to determine the nature 
and extent of a victim’s injuries, 
and to prepare him or her for 
transportation to the hospital. We 
are not doctors, but we know 
whether to call for paramedics or 
an ambulance.” 

Eddie’s most gratifying volun- 
teer experience was helping to 
revive a victim whose heart had 
stopped beating. “The man is still 
alive today,” beams Eddie. 

The father of two, Eddie is presi- 
dent of the South Tucson Fire- 
fighters’ Association Inc. and a 
member of the Pueblo Optimist 
Club where he is the youth com- 
mittee chairman and board mem- 
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ber. In his “spare” time, Eddie 
takes his family camping, fishing, 
and skiing. 

Fellow postal employee Howard 
Bruno, letter carrier at Tucson’s 
Sun Station, contributes to the 
community on a more scheduled 
basis. To some 40 youngsters, vic- 
tims of cerebral palsy, Howard 
brings the story of the Postal Serv- 
ice, wrapped up in personal valen- 
tines, each February 14. 


“It means so much to the chil- 
dren,” says Lois Acton, physical 
therapist there. “Some of them 
cannot go out to a post office or 
even to the mailbox. 

“Mr. Bruno brings the Postal 
Service to them better than any 
book could do. They see him, 
dressed in full uniform complete 
with satchel, and can hear him and 
touch him.” 

Bill Schweikert, executive direc- 
tor of the school, says, “This is a 
big day for the children. They have 
been looking forward to it, will 
learn a lot from it, and will remem- 
ber it for a long time to come.” 

Forty shining faces, with bright 
eyes and wide smiles, confirm 
those words. To these happy 
youngsters, Howard Bruno is the 
Postal Service. They listen with 
rapt attention as he explains how 
letters and packages are handled 
by the Service. 

Then they squeal with delight as 
he presents each with a personal 
valentine. Days earlier, Howard 
purchased, hand-addressed, and 
stamped the cards, which he mod- 
estly signed, “Your Mailman.” 

This year, Joe McCord, super- 
intendent of station operations at 
Sun Station, accompanied Howard. 
An active supporter of Benjamin 
Franklin Stamp Clubs, Joe, too, 
brings a gift to the children—can- 
celed stamps from the “200 years 
of Postal Service” series. The room 


Eddie Lopez (right), volunteer 
assistant fire chief in South Tucson 
on evenings and weekends, also 
instructs others (above) in emer- 
gency procedures. 


is filled with the sounds of ap- 
plause and sincere “thank you's.” 

At the same time Howard and 
Joe are with the pre-schoolers, Tim 
Hogan, 32-year-old injury com- 
pensation specialist at the main 
post office, is appearing in an opera 
being performed for grade school 
and high school students. 

“From rock to ‘Rigolleto’ ”’ is 
one way to describe the past few 
years for Tim. Just a few years ago, 
he played in a rock-and-roll band 
at Malone College in Canton, OH. 
He moved from Canton to Tucson 
at the ripe old age of 25. 

Today, Tim is a member of the 
Arizona Opera Co., which recently 
presented “Rigolleto.” His favorite 
activity with the group is the free, 
but full-dress, performances for 
school children. 

“When I was a child,” says Tim, 
“the term ‘opera’ conjured up only 
pictures of rich dowagers in long 
dresses and expensive jewelry. 


“For these children here today, 
opera is real and meaningful. They 
boo and hiss the villains and cheer 
and applaud the heroes and 
heroines.” 

In order to help the students 
fully understand the program, the 
curtain is left open between the 
acts so that they can observe the 
scenery changes. And, the director 
stands at the front of the stage and 
explains the coming scene. 

Young faces peer intently at 
him; not another sound can be 











heard in the crowded theater. But, 
the end of a scene brings an explo- 
sion of applause. 

Is it worth the 80 to 100 hours 
of volunteer time required of each 
participant to prepare for an opera? 
To Tim Hogan, the reflected excite- 
ment of the children, shining in 
his eyes, is answer enough. 

Not all of the community service 
acitivities undertaken by postal 
employees in Tucson are done by 
men. One shining example of pos- 
tal women in service there is Mary 
Malaby, a postal systems examiner 
at the main post office. 

At the top of the list of her vol- 
unteer activities are the tours she 
conducts to both famous and less- 
er-known missions that Father 
Eusebio Francisco Kino established 
nearly 300 years ago. 

“Padre Kino,” explains Mary, 
“arrived here from Italy in 1687 
and devoted his life to the people 
in the Sonora area of Arizona and 
Mexico.” 

Many of the missions still serve 
as Indian reservations, such as the 
San Xavier del Bac Mission, 10 
miles south of Tucson. Hardly a 
day passes without dozens of visi- 
tors—some tourists, some nearby 
residents—touring the beautiful 
old structure. 

“Only two of the Kino missions 
are in Arizona,” says Mary. “The 
rest are in Mexico.” The non-profit 
tours, run by the Southwest Mis- 
sion Research Center, go to such 
picturesque areas as Cocospera, 
San Ignacio, Magdalena, Tubuta- 
ma, Oquitoa, Pitiquito, and Cabor- 
ca, all in the northern Sonora area. 

Mary leads four of these three- 
day trips each year, two in the 
spring and two in the fall. Tourists 
are charged only the actual cost of 
the buses, food, lodging, etc. 

Additionally, and again on a 
non-profit basis, last fall Mary 





and a friend began leading tours 
to smaller villages in the Sonora 
Valley. Among those sites are 
Ures, Aconchi, and Baviacora, 
some of which were seldom, if 
ever, visited by tourists. 

“It’s a good experience for the 
people at the missions and for the 
tourists,” explains Mary. “ All of 
the tours are geared toward people 
in the community who otherwise 
could not afford to travel to these 
places. These are both historical 
and informational tours.” 

Mary knows her subject in great 
detail. Whether she’s explaining 
the outside towers on an edifice or 
an ancient painting inside on a ceil- 
ing, her group listens with undivid- 
ed attention. Says one tourist, “I’ve 
learned more from her in 10 min- 
utes than I learned from reading 
two entire books.” 

Mary is also a volunteer at the 
Casa de los Nifios child crisis cen- 
ter and the Merilac Lodge for un- 
wed mothers. And she is a member 
of the League of Mexican/ Ameri- 
can Women, foundations’ chair- 
person for the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club and 
member of the executive board of 
the Tucson YWCA. 

Whether Mary is serving as 
barber for her three sons and some 
of their friends, or organizing a 
picnic for 250, or single-handedly 
preparing a dinner for her eldest 
son’s entire fraternity, she always 
has time for a warm conversation 

with friends and newcomers alike. 

“Mary never met a stranger,” 
comments one admirer. 

Across town, Jim Hafer has fin- 
ished his tour as a central markup 
unit clerk at the Tucson Post Office 
and is monitoring channel 17 on 
his citizen band (CB) radio. He is 
listening for reports of accidents, 

fires, and other emergencies which 
he then relays to the police or fire 





Tim Hogan (below) applies final 
make-up touches for his appear- 
ance in ‘‘Rigolleto’’—a special 
performance for grade school and 
high school students 




















































































































department to ensure rapid 
response. 

An active member of the South- 
ern Arizona Radio Operators Club, 
Jim is one of several volunteers 


























who takes a turn monitoring the 
channel between 7 a.m. and 10 p.m. 
The non-profit club also conducts 
CB jamborees, raffles, and other 
events to raise funds for charities. 
Their main beneficiary is a home 
for abused and battered children. 

During the annual Jerry Lewis 
muscular dystrophy telethon, Jim 
and his CB friends moniter secur- 
ity for the theater where it is held. 
The March of Dimes Walk-a-Thon 
finds them providing communica- 
tions along the route. 

A second organization in which 
Jim is active is the Police Assist 
Group. There, Jim and fellow 
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CBers patrol sensitive areas on 
Halloween, and throughout the 
year help locate small children or 
elderly citizens who are lost. 

Why do this rather than go 
swimming or play tennis in Tuc- 
son’s year ‘round sun? “I want to 
try to provide a service to my com- 
munity,” says Jim. “That is my 
real satisfaction.” 

Ken Bernstrom, manager of sta- 
tion operations at the downtown 
station of the Tucson Post Office, 
also derives great pleasure from 
helping others. Scoutmaster of Boy 
Scout Troop 752 for the past seven 
years, he says, “If you live just for 
yourself, you’re bound to be un- 
happy. 

“My work with the Scouts en- 
ables me to give them a chance to 
get out and see this beautiful 
Southwest. My greatest satisfac- 
tion is in seeing others progress— 
whether at home, at work, or with 
the Scouts.” 

That kind of motivation sends 
Ken humming off to weekly troop 
meetings and monthly outings— 


hiking, camping, exploring. As 
early as February, he was talking 
enthusiastically about the Scouts’ 
trip to the Grand Canyon, sched- 
uled for September. 

Collecting old newspapers and 
aluminum cans is not glamorous 
work, but Ken views selling them 
at collection points to raise money 
for summer camp scholarships as 
good training for the Scouts. The 
monthly trips to the collection 
points are made after work and 
after school. February’s news- 
papers weighed-in at 1,030 
pounds; at a penny per pound, that 
put $10.30 in the scholarship fund. 

In addition to working with the 
Boy Scouts, Ken drives a church 
bus and devotes two days a month 
and two weeks a year to the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Busy? “Perhaps,” he says, and 
adds, “but definitely satisfied.” 

These six postal employees are 
not the only ones who take time 
from their busy schedules to con- 
tribute to other people in Tucson. 
To name only a few others: Robert 





Ak 0 Bs : 
Left to right, Steve Gerstein and Mike Snell 
teach Brad Odegard the fine points of 
fencing. Above, genealogy enthusiasts (left 
to right) Ray Love, Muriel Silverstein, and 
Lloyd Gardner examine family documents 
and Alice Garcia teach young peo- 
ple the art of rodeo roping; Mike 
Snell and Steve Gerstein instruct 
others in the sport of fencing; and 
Lloyd Gardner, Ray Love, and 
Muriel Silverstein are tracing their 
own family trees and helping 
others learn the fine points of gen- 
ealogy also. 

Yet, postal employees in Tucson 
do not consider their community 
activities extraordinary. They like 
their roles as good neighbors and 
solid citizens, but each speaks more 
often and more enthusiastically of 
similar services being done by col- 
leagues, rather than of their own 
work. 

As Postmaster Elias says, ‘‘So 
many of our people are contribut- 
ing to the community that you 
don’t even hear about all of them. 
And you can see by reading publi- 
cations from post offices through- 
out the country that similar con- 
tributions are being made by postal 
people everywhere. Postal Service 
employees are good citizens of the 
community and of the nation.” @ 





WANTED 


t was early in the morning of 

Oct. 11, 1923. Southern Paci- 

fic train No. 13, an express 
between Portland, OR, and San 
Francisco, was about to brake be- 
fore entering a 3,000-ft. tunnel 
through the Siskiyou, OR, moun- 
tains. 

In the next few minutes, the 
seeds for the greatest manhunt in 
the annals of the Postal Inspection 
Service were sown. 

The three DeAutremont boys— 
twins Ray and Roy, 23, and their 
younger brother, Hugh, 19—had 
meticulously planned the heist of 
what they believed to be a $500,000 
gold cargo. 

But their operation went awry, 
and when the dust settled, they had 
destroyed the loot by using too 
much dynamite to blast open the 
door of the mail car. In their panic, 
they also killed three train crew 
members. 

The manhunt lasted 31/2 years, 
and more than two million wanted 
posters were hung on the walls of 
post offices and other law enforce- 
ment offices throughout the 
country. 





PLEASE POST U.S. POSTAL SERVICE PLEASE PosT 


FOR ATTEMPTED DRUG SMUGGLING 
VA US MAIL 
JAY IRWIN ANTONOFT 


WANTED 











One day in late 1926, an Ameri- 
can soldier returning from a tour 
of duty in the Philippines saw one 
of the wanted circulars in the San 
Francisco Post Office. He had 
served with Hugh DeAutremont 
in the Philippines. A postal inspec- 
tor was on the next boat bound for 
Manila, where Hugh was located 
and arrested. The twins were 
caught shortly.* 

All were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment at the Oregon State 
Penitentiary. 





*From an account in The Silent Investigators, 
The Great Untold Story of the United States 
Postal Inspection Service, by John N. Makris, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., 1959 


Wanted circulars are considered 
a vital part of the total law enforce- 
ment program, and both Inspection 
Service and Federal Bureau of 
Investigation wanted posters are 
routinuely displayed in thousands 
of post offices. 

“The purpose of displaying 
wanted circulars,” says Chief 
Postal Inspector C. Neil Benson, 
“is to assist us in apprehending 
law violators and to act as a 
deterrent to would-be mail thieves, 
post office burglars and other postal 
law violators.” 

Use of circulars in post offices is 
selective, with only a small number 
of them going to offices with less 
than 950 revenue units. 

How they are displayed in postal 
lobbies is up to postmasters. Some 
are hung on a clip board, others 
posted on special bulletin boards, 
and a number placed in binders 
easily accessible to postal 
customers. 

Postal robbery and theft, 
however, are nothing new. The first 
recorded robbery of the American 
mails was noted in a Dec. 1, 1778 
letter from George Washington to 
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PLEASE POST. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


$10,600.00 REWARD IN GOLD! 


$5,300.00 FOR EACH MAN. 


Case No. 57883-0 


On October 11, 1423, a Southern Pacific Company train was held up near Siskiyou, Oregon, U.S. A. The mail car was dynamited. The mail 
clerk was killed and his body be usive evidence 
obtained shows that Roy, Ray h DeAutremont, three brothers who lived at Eugene. Oregon, committed the crime. HUGH DE AUTREMONT 
WAS CAPTURED FEBRUARY 11, 1927, WHILE SERVING WITH THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN THE PHILIPPINES UNDER THE ASSUMED 
NAME UF JAMES C. PRICE AND IS NOW AWAITING TRIAL FOR MURDER. His brothers, Roy and Ray DeAutremont, twins, are still 


Below are descriptions and three views of each « 


m following the explosion, and three trainmen were shot and killed. Conet 


ut large 
f the men wanted 


ROY A. A. DE AUTREMONT 


Weight, 125 to 140 pounds 
quinty, light brown ears g 
1, 1 wi a e and prominent 1 
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RAY CHARLES DE AUTREMONT 


RIDDIFORD GRANT 8. MILLER D. O'CONNELL 


POST IN A CONSPICUOUS PLACE WITH PHOTOGRAPHS DISPLAYED 








James Madison. The letter, in part, 
states: “By a notification in the 
Pennsylvania Packet, it appears 
that the Southern mail was robbed 
on the 22nd ult. in the state of 
Delaware.” 

As far as can be determined, 
wanted posters did not come into 
use until the 1800s. One of the 
earliest was an 1838 poster offering 
a $500 reward for the apprehension 
of James Houk. Houk, in the 
Columbus, OH, city jail for mail 
robbery, escaped. 

Some of the best-known badmen 
of the 1800s were wanted for mail 
robbery. As the nation moved 
westward, mail trains and stage- 
coaches were constant targets. 

One of the most famous was 
Black Bart, reputed to have com- 
mitted 27 mail robberies. 

He fooled his victims into 
thinking he was operating as part 
of a large gang, when he, in fact, 
worked alone. At times during the 
heists he was known to yell into the 
brush, “Keep them covered boys, 
and be ready to fire should I give 
the signal.” 

Some of his robberies were 
stylized by his own brand of verse, 
and the bandit took to signing this 
doggerel, POS. 

Eventually, Black Bart was 
caught and sent to prison. 

Although the 1800s spawned 
such outlaws as Bart, the James 
Boys, Cole Younger, and others 
who preyed on the mails, the 
biggest postal robbery occurred 
June 12, 1924, at Rondout, IL, 
about 20 miles north of Chicago. 
The Newton Gang held up and 
robbed Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Saint Paul train No. 57 of 
$2,051,311 in jewelry, cash and 
securities. 

The Inspection Service blanketed 
the country with wanted circulars. 
A minimum reward of $2,000— 





“The collection of this information is authorized by 39 
USC 401 and 411. This information will be used to issue 
savings bonds to you. As a routine use, this information 
may be disclosed to the Treasury Department, to an appro- 
priate law enforcement agency for investigative or prosecu- 


torial purposes, to a congressional office at your request, 
and where pertinent, in a legal proceeding to which the 
Postal Service is a party. Completion of this form is volun- 
tary; however, if this information is not provided, it may 
result in an inability to complete the transaction for the 
issuance of savings bonds in your name.” 
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dead or alive—was offered. 

Finally, the six bandits who 
actually executed the robbery and 
their two accomplices were caught. 
Ironically, a Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Saint Paul train carried the con- 
victed men to prison Dec. 12, 1924 
—just six months after ihe great 
train robbery. And the inspectors 
on the case recovered or accounted 
for all but $21,900 of the Rondout 
loot. 

The Inspection Service, accord- 
ing to Chief Benson, sometimes 
seeks the help of postal employees 
in nabbing criminals. One such in- 
cident occurred in 1927. 

Bandits robbed a train at Ames- 
bury, MA, escaping with $65,000. 
One of the railway postal clerks 
told inspectors one of the robbers 
had a thin scar on his nose. 

Postal inspectors used this clue 
to implicate the gang leader. They 
had a picture of his girl friend, 
and they traced the couple to 
Galveston, TX. There, letter 
carriers were called in, shown the 
picture, and asked if they had seen 
the woman. One carrier identified 
her as the wife of a new store- 
keeper on his route. 

The storekeeper was, of course, 
the fugitive, who was arrested. He 
confessed and was extradited to 
Boston. The rest of the gang was 
rounded up. 

Over the years, the Inspection 
Service has gained the reputation 
among practicing and would-be 
criminals that postal crime doesn’t 
pay. There’s the legend of the 
robbers who held up a country 
store that had a post office in one 
corner. When the duo noticed the 
post office, they drew a line on the 
floor, and left this message: “In- 
spectors, we did not cross this 
line.” 

“Wanted posters,” adds Chief 
Benson, “remind criminals that 
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MAIL ROBBERY! 
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“REWARD! 


The Eastern and Western bound Mails 
were both robbed on Saturday evening the 29th ult., ata point 9 miles 
west of Centerville, Appanoose county, Iowa. 

Four of the robbers took passage at Cerydon, om the Stage coming 
When after coming three miles they 
rebbed the mail and waited until the arrival of the Stage going West, 
when they rebbed the mail and passengers, and took six herses from the 
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offenses committed against the 
Postal Service will be dealt with 
swiftly under federal postal 
statutes. They know we'll get 
them.” 

And as an old song goes, 
exemplifying the power of the 
wanted circular: 

“Mention my name in 

Sheboygan, 

It’s the greatest little town in 

the world, 

I have some friends there I dearly 
recall, 

They’ve even got my picture on 
the post office wall.”** & 





**copyright 1947 by World Music Inc. 
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erry Lewis likes postal people. The inevitable foul-up, though, Of course, Lewis’ zaniness is 
“Postal workers,” he says, comes on the last day of his pro- the highlight of the film, and his 
“have been good to me over bation when he decides to throw antics as a carrier, while not ac- 
the years. They were the first group caution to the wind. He delivers cording to standard operating pro- 
to go door-to-door for us (in the the mail to a shopping mall while cedures, provide many laughs. 
muscular dystrophy campaigns dressed in his clown suit. The pub- Run-ins with his boss, played 
he’s so closely associated with). licity loses him his letter carrier by Harold J. Stone (who often 
They’re a sensational group. job, but lands him a job with a portrays a mobster in films and on 
They’ve brought us money and clown college. 
our message to the public, right 
from the beginning when nobody Jerry Lewis, hard at work on a new film, lets out a yowl behind a distribution 


was listening to us.” case (opposite page), checks out a camera angle (bottom photo) and 
His regard for postal people is gets ready for another ‘‘take’’ or shooting of a scene (below) 


evident in his new film, “Hardly 
Working,” to be released this fall. 

The original screenplay was 
written by someone else. Lewis 
rewrote it, changing everything 
but the post office segments. “I was 
doing such a complete rewrite on 
the script,” he says, “that if it 
weren’t for my subconscious re- 
gard for (postal) people who’ve 
been so good for me over the years, 

I might have left out the postal si 
sequences. ele ce), 

“It’s an occupation everybody rT 0) <4 A 
can identify with,” the movie star 
adds. “There’s got to be a Bo 
Hooper (the role he plays) in the 
post office some place.” 

The movie title really does not 
refer to Bo’s job as a carrier, but 
to the many jobs he gets but cannot 
hold after his career as a clown is 
cut short when the circus goes out 
of business. 

He has so many jobs, in fact, 
that he becomes an entry in the 
Guinness Book of World Records. 

The reason is obvious. He keeps 
forgetting he isn’t a clown any- 
more. 

Finally, he becomes a carrier, 
but he continues to botch his as- 
signments. However, his love for 
the daughter of the station opera- 
tions manager and a desire to show 
his family that he can act responsi- 
bly turn Lewis into a model em- 
ployee. 
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A sound stage is a crowded scene (top) 
as Lewis and others prepare to shoot a 
postal sequence in the ‘manager's 
office."” Above, Lewis at his case, and 
standing at right, Red Romans, a real-live 
postal supervisor, instructs his movie 
counterpart, Harold J. Stone. 




















Lewis’ directors chair 
has his name and a 
carrier badge with his 
“lucky"’ number. Below, 
left, Lewis and Stone 

in a comic exchange 
after shooting a scene 


TV) are also not according to postal 
law and logic. 

And the post office workroom 
setting is not real, either, although 
it does look authentic. 

The carrier cases, sack racks, 
and even the mail are real. Red 
Romans, manager of the West 
Palm Beach, FL, Annex, worked 
closely with Lewis and the movie 
crew. He and postal people in 
Miami and Fort Lauderdale ar- 
ranged for much of the equipment, 
including postal vehicles, which 
is used in the picture. And at 
least eight hampers of non-deliver- 
able mail were used. 

Originally, the idea was to film 
workroom scenes in the West Palm 
Beach Post Office, but the movie 
people felt their presence would 
be disruptive and they wanted to 
control the environment, or scene, 
so they built their own post office 
inside a warehouse in Fort Lauder- 
dale. Some interior shots were 
filmed at the West Palm Beach Post 
Office, but that was kept to a mini- 
mum. 

There were some Jerry Lewis 
touches to the set, too. For instance, 
Lewis’ lucky number is 13. Romans 
arranged to assign him badge num- 
ber 13, and most of the ZIP Codes 
used total 13—like 33412. 


Life in the post office is not 
strange to Lewis. He has been on 
the workroom floors in the New 
York and Washington, DC, Post 
Offices, and preparing for the film 
he spent a great deal of time in the 
West Palm Beach office. 

“You're taken for granted,” 
Lewis says about postal people. 
“It’s a tough job, and you can 
never satisfy the public. Youdoa 
good job for many years, then lose 
a package, and wow!” 

While Lewis says he’s not mak- 
ing a message film, he and Pro- 
ducer Joseph Ford Proctor think 
the public will get a better appre- 
ciation of the Postal Service after 
seeing the movie, which will have 
a PG (Parental Guidance) rating. 

Proctor worked as a Christmas 
casual in Orange, CT, and he in- 
sisted on postal realism in the film. 
“We went into the post office in 
West Palm Beach and took pictures 
which we used as guides in build- 
ing our (workroom floor) set,” he 
says. ‘“The cooperation of the post 
office has been fabulous—from 
day one. They have shown nothing 
but enthusiasm and excitement. 
And no one in the post office has 
ever asked for anything. That's 
never happened (to us) before.” & 








ONE VOTE FOR OU 


A private attorney praises the job we do 


(Editor’s note: We want to share 
with you the following unsolicited 
letter the Postmaster General re- 
ceived from Arthur M. Gallagher, 
an attorney at law who lives in 


Wakefield, MA.) 


press purpose of congratulating 

you and your fine organization 
for the excellent postal service you 
provide. 

This may come as a surprise to 
you since it seems that criticizing 
the Postal Service has become a 
national pastime. However, I have 
long felt that such criticism has 
been unfounded and unjust. I came 
to that conclusion several years 
ago when | worked in the regional 
freight traffic departments of two 
transportation companies. They 
had freight solicitors located in 
northern New England, Quebec, 
Upstate New York and elsewhere. 

Whenever instructions were is- 
sued requiring effort and response, 
there would be an inevitable delay 
in answering. When questioned 
about the delay, the U.S. Mail was 
always blamed. 

These employees in the field 
were also paid by checks sent via 
First-Class Mail as well as expense 
account checks sent in that same 
fashion. For a one-year period with 
each company I personally checked 
the date those checks were cashed, 
and in more than 95% of the cases 
they were returned bearing bank 
endorsement, proving that same 
were received within 24 hours after 
mailing. 


| am writing to you for the ex- 


From that time on I have always 
felt that an element of human 
nature is involved in criticizing the 
mails when delay ensues. In my 
present position as an attorney on 
the legal staff of a motor common 
carrier organization in this area, I 
receive more than 100 pieces of 
mail weekly. Letter-size envelopes 
are received in my office one day 
after mailing in 90% of the cases 
regardless of where mailed. With 
the larger 9 x 12 envelopes it usu- 
ally takes two days for receipt, 
and less than 5% require more 
than two days in transit. Consider- 
ing that the first-class rate is the 
same regardless of distance, I sub- 
mit this is excellent service. 

It annoys me when I hear the 
Postal Service compared with 
United Parcel Service and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Both of those privately-owned 
concerns publish rates which in- 
crease substantially as the distance 
involved increases. Furthermore, 
those carriers enjoy the benefit of 
more liberal state regulation on 
their intrastate traffic, thereby find- 
ing it considerably easier to gen- 
erally increase rates on large seg- 
ments of their businss than can the 
Postal Service, which is regulated 
entirely by the federal government. 

The comparison with UPS is 
totally ridiculous. The other eve- 
ning I saw a television discussion 
where the Postal Service was being 
criticized. I believe your general 
counsel was on the program and 
he did a fine job defending the 


service. However, the other two 


panelists insisted that private en- 

terprise could provide better serv- 
ice at reduced cost and, of course, 

used the UPS as an example. 

However, our association repre- 
sents 1,000 regulated motor com- 
mon carriers who compete with 
UPS. Our carriers admit they lose 
money on all small shipments (less 
than 500 lbs.) and shippers com- 
plain to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that rates are too 
high, although I disagree with the 
latter conclusion. 

But these carriers are all pri- 
vately owned, so the argument 
which is always being made that 
private enterprise is more likely to 
be profitable is erroneous. 

UPS is profitable because it 
selectively tailors its business to 
certain sized packages and within 
certain territorial boundaries. 
When it expands, it does so only 
selectively and only when it con- 
siders the potential business to be 
profitable. The U.S. Postal Service, 
on the other hand, has no such 
options; it must serve all, regard- 
less of whether the territory is de- 
sirable or not. 

Recently a representative of one 
of the largest automobile manu- 
facturers in this country was com- 
plaining to me about poor mail 
service. I asked him if all of the 
local charitable organizations, pub- 
lic interest groups and political 
organizations could walk into an 
automobile dealer’s showroom and 
purchase a vehicle at 75% less cost 
than I could as an individual. He just 
laughed and said “of course not.” 





I then told him to check his mail 
for a week or so and count the 
number of pieces he receives from 
the many users of our mail service 
who are allowed to mail at rates 
approximating only 20% of the 
regular rate. I don’t know if I con- 
vinced him of anything, but he 
did contend that private industry 
could probably do a better job 
than the government. However, he 
did have to admit it did not have 
to serve large segments of society 
at depressed prices as the U.S. 
Postal Service does. 

I also related to him that I know 
of a family which made a great 
financial sacrifice to purchase a 
family automobile for $6,000 and 
it completely stalled out in high- 
speed expressway traffic. Miracu- 
lously there was no accident, pos- 
sibly because another government 
agency, a local police department, 
promptly arrived on the scene. 

But my question is, is this the 
type of private industry that is to 
do such a wonderful job in areas 
where the government provides 
the only service? This family didn’t 
spend 15¢, the cost of a first-class 
stamp; it spent $6,000 for a vehicle 
manufactured by a company that 
is certainly successful if profit- 
ability is the only criterion used, 
and their use of that purchase al- 
most resulted in a fatal disaster. 

Is this what they mean when 
they say private industry is su- 
perior to the government in serving 
the needs of the public? 

When it is argued that private 
industry can perform better than 














USPS 


the Postal Service, then it should 
be given the opportunity to com- 
pete, but only on the same terms 
as the Postal Service. If private 
enterprise wants to handle mail 
from Syracuse to Rochester, NY, 
it should also be required to ser- 
vice all outlying points regardless 
of the volume of mail involved and 
the adequacy of highways and 
transportation. Anybody can select 
the most desirable territory and 
make a profit. The Postal Service 
serves every city, town, village 
and hamlet in this vast nation, not 
just the New York City to Wash- 
ington, DC, corridor. If our free 
enterprise competitors want to 
compete with the Postal Service 
between New York and Chicago, 
then let them compete between 
Fort Kent, ME, and Boonville, NY, 
as well. I suggest that their enthusi- 
asm for competing would deteri- 
orate rapidly under such condi- 
tions. 

There is nothing sacrosanct 
about private enterprise. In trans- 
portation we are always disparag- 
ing government ownership, and 
usually the example is given of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, al- 
ways profitable, and the govern- 
ment-owned Canadian National 
Railway, which usually operates at 
a deficit. 

Of course, those commentators 
never mention, if they even know, 
just what background was involved 
in that situation. 

During the Depression many 
railroads in North America went 
into bankruptcy. The Canadian 














OTHER 


Pacific Railway took over those 
which were the most desirable and 
which had the heavier traffic vol- 
ume and the natural resource as- 
sets. Of course, the public needed 
the rail service provided by the 
least desirable carriers, so the gov- 
ernment-owned Canadian National 
Railway was forced to take over 
what private ownership aban- 
doned. 

Under such circumstances one 
wonders why there isn’t even a 
far greater difference between the 
operations and service of the two 
major rail carriers. 

The fact is private industry has 
many failings also. We have the 
Firestone 500 Tire recall, to name 
just one recent example of private 
enterprise failure. 

I am certain that your public 
relations people are capable of de- 
fending the U.S. Postal Service 
without my help. However, if per- 
mitted a suggestion, I would hasten 
to recommend that your people go 
on the offensive and point out the 
failures of business when the Postal 
Service is criticized. 

The old argument that private 
enterprise can do no wrong and 
the government is always wrong 
has been disproved in thousands 
of cases, and those who want to 
castigate the Postal Service from 
a big business platform should be 
called upon to answer for the many 
failures of business. 

If business provided the excel- 
lent service the post office regu- 
larly does, we would live in a much 
safer society indeed. & 
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GRANT SMITH 
TO THE RESCUE 


Tacoma postal worker leads search missions into the wilderness 























Explorer Search and Res- - at ons fi zs , . , 

cue unit tramps through ~ P hen it comes to delivering to 
the woods (left) on simu- . his ~ | ; the community, Grant Smith 
lated search for a lost | ‘ 3 does 

person. Above, the unit ‘ = 

fans out in planned fash- 7 ; He’s a deputy coroner and a 

ion to start search. Right, \ deputy sheriff. 


Grant Smith, pointing to ; war . 
eam, Grate ebaeien. And it’s part of his hobby. 


Smith heads the Tacoma, WA, 
unit of Explorer Search and Rescue 
(ESAR). 

‘““ESAR has helped give me a 
philosophy of accidents and helped 
me in my job, too,” says Smith. 
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‘Anytime we 

find a person 
alive, we consider 
Our mission 

a sucess.’ 











Search and rescue is a family af- 
fair with the Smiths. Here wife, 
Adelle, pitches in, helping Grant 
coordinate a search. 
He’s an injury compensation spe- 
cialist in the Tacoma, WA, Post 
Office. 

Smith, 41, and his family live 
search and rescue; it’s an integral 
part of their lives. 

“My wife, Adelle, is involved, 
as are our three sons, Stacey, 20, 
Scott, 18, and Selby, 15,” he says. 
“Even Stacey’s girlfriend, Lynne, 
is a member of the team.” 

Smith got started in search and 


rescue when he was a neighbor- 
hood commissioner for the Boy 
Scouts. ESAR is part of advanced 
Scouting. 

“Almost any night of the week,” 
he chuckles, “you'll find dozens of 
kids in our house. They just show 
up, and we talk about search and 
rescue missions, go over tech- 
niques, and use the radio monitor- 
ing equipment we have here.” 

Smith and his wife coordinate 
many searches in the Tacoma area. 
“We've been involved in over 200,” 
he says. “Most of them seem to 
occur in July and August. 

“Sometimes I feel like a doctor,” 
he continues, “because everybody 
seems to get lost in the middle of 
the night. That’s when we get most 
of our calls.” 

When a call does come, the 
family springs into action. “We 
work with the Army, the Coast 
Guard, the Air Force Reserve, the 
Navy—anybody that’s got a heli- 
copter. We work the whole state 
of Washington.” 

He usually coordinates activities 
from his helicopter perch or from 
a converted 21/2-ton postal vehicle 
the Explorers bought at a post office 
auction for $2,495. The vehicle is 
laden with communications equip- 
ment, survival gear and maps 
showing every nook and cranny of 
the mountains that ring Tacoma. 

“We check the areas to be 
searched and decide how the search 
is to be conducted. The teenagers 
who do the actual searches go out 
in teams. They’re equipped with 
radios and other survival gear,” he 
adds. 

His wife remains at home, moni- 
toring radio equipment and relay- 
ing messages to her husband and 
others on the mission. 

“We search for distressed hunt- 
ers, mountain climbers, fishermen, 
children, downed planes, hikers 


and runaways,” Smith says. ““Any- 
time we find a person alive, we 
consider our mission a success. It’s 
all for life, so one mission doesn’t 
stand out above another.” 

At the start of a search, Smith 
tries to find out everything he can 
about the missing person. “By 
knowing someone’s habits, we can 
usually get clues to how the indi- 
vidual will act while lost,” he 
explains. 

“One of the important considera- 
tions is how much money the per- 
son has on him. Just last week, I 
got a frantic call from a woman 
who said her husband was lost. I 
asked how much money he had on 
him. She told me $20,000. I told 
her, ‘Lady, your husband knows 
where he wants to be; he’s not lost.’ 

“The major causes of getting 
lost usually are unfamiliarity with 
an area, equipment that is not 
proper for the terrain and weather, 
and sudden weather changes. In the 
mountains, like the Cascades here, 
you might start out in the sun- 
shine, get a little ways and find it’s 
snowing. By the time you get back 
to your car, there’s a foot of snow 
and you’re unprepared for it and 
in trouble.” 

Smith, who’s never been lost 
himself, suggests that when you go 
out into the wilderness, preplan 
your trip. “There are problems out 
there,” he says. “We call it, ‘moun- 
tains don’t care.’ Let someone know 
where you’re going and when you 
plan to return.” 

Smith has helped in search and 
rescue missions in nearby states— 
Nevada, Idaho, California—and on 
vacations he travels around estab- 
lishing new ESAR units. 

Last year a blue ribbon panel of 
judges selected him as one of seven 
Washington state residents to re- 
ceive the prestigious Jefferson 
Award for public service. 8 





Competitors challenge postal monopoly 


istory often has a way of re- 
peating. 


During colonial days, the 
Continental Congress enacted a 
law restricting the private delivery 
of letters. After the Constitution 
took effect, the U. S. Congress in 
1792 reestablished the postal mo- 
nopoly (the Private Express Stat- 
utes). The issue continued to 
command congressional interest, 
as demonstrated by legislation in 
1810, 1825, 1845, 1872, 1879 and 
1909. 

Today, alternative delivery 
services are much in evidence and 
are delivering letters as well as 
items that are not subject to the 
postal monopoly. When we see 
violations, however, we take ac- 
tion, including going to court when 
necessary. 

As in the past, we’re attempting 
to cut rates where we can and 
initiate new services, such as Ex- 
press Mail Metro Service which 
provides for same-day intra-city 
delivery. 

Postmaster General William F. 
Bolger puts it this way: “I realize 
that times are changing, and chang- 
ing rapidly, and that the Postal 
Service must keep up with them. 

I believe, however, that the right 
way to do this is through an evolu- 
tionary, not revolutionary, process. 
And throwing open the door to 
competition in letter mail would 

be revolutionary in the extreme.” 

The elimination of our letter 
monopoly would spell the end of 
“our national communications sys- 


tem,” and while competitors would 
chip away at the more lucrative, 
highly profitable pieces of the mail 
system, the PMG says, the need 
for a universal postal service would 
remain. 

Someone would still have to de- 
liver to the small towns and ham- 
lets of America, and decreased mail 
volume would mean higher postage 
rates or larger government subsi- 
dies. “The price of postage would 
be driven out of sight, or the requi- 
site government subsidies would 
assume Defense Department pro- 
portions,” predicts Bolger. 

He adds that he’d be willing to 
advocate the abolition of the Pri- 
vate Express Statutes under one 
condition—"“if our competitors 
would compete with us by putting 
on 160,000 carrier routes, opening 
40,000 retail units, giving service 
to Prudhoe Bay, AK, and to San 
Juan, Puerto Rico.” 

Until now the courts have up- 
held both the constitutionality of 
the statutes as well as the Postal 
Service’s authority to issue regula- 
tions—including those which de- 
fine “letter” —in order to admin- 
ister the statutes. Nevertheless, 
there is mounting opposition from 
shippers and carriers, and there 
are no grounds for complacency. 

Under current regulations, a 
letter is defined as a message 
directed to a specific person or 
address and recorded in or on a 
tangible object. 

The statutes generally forbid 
one party from carrying letters for 


another without payment of post- 
age. 

Violations are punishable by 
fine, imprisonment, or both, and 
may be prohibited or restrained by 
court order. 

Messages which are not treated 
as letters include telegrams, news- 
papers and periodicals. In addi- 
tion, checks, drafts, and certain 
other financial instruments, securi- 
ties, and title and insurance policies 
are not letters when shipped to, 
from or between financial institu- 
tions. 

A special situation also exists 
regarding data processing mate- 
rials. 

In no case, however, may an 
item that does not carry postage 
be put in, attached to or hung from 
letter boxes or other receptacles 
for the receipt or deposit of mail. 

Administration of the statutes is 
not static. The Postal Service is 
now conducting a proposed rule- 
making which would result in cer- 
tain revisions of the regulations. 

The Private Express Statutes, 
adds Bolger, help ensure “a stable 
and sound mail system.” & 














Now married and the mother of six children, Sharon Potter still fondly remembers Mailman Jerry Burke. 


When coed Sharon Potter sat 
down to write an article for the 
University of Scranton, PA, literary 
magazine, her thoughts turned 
not to the opera in New York or 
the galleries in Rome or the cable 
cars in San Francisco, but to the 


postal carrier of her youth. Sharon and seven of her then very 
Sharon's fond.and warm mem- young friends, he was far more 

ories were of Gerald (Jerry) Burke, than carrier and coach, as explained 

a carrier in Scranton for the past in her own words below, excerpted 

25 years, who spends his free time with permission from the Uni- 

coaching basketball at Bishop versity’s Esprit magazine. 

Hannan High School. But to 
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‘ow we smile and wave at each 

other, Mr. Burke, the middle- 

aged mailman and I. He has 
grey hair now, and wrinkles, but 
the flashing, quick smile hasn’t 
changed. It remains as it was 24 
years ago. 

I had seen the mail carrier about 
10 times in twice that many years, 
but only from a distance, until 
about two months ago. I was pick- 
ing up some groceries in a local 
market, and in he walked. 

“Hi! I’m Sharon, and I used to 
be in love with you when I was 
seven years old.” 

He grinned and looked at me, 
studying my now adult face, trying 
to remember the child, but he was 
honest enough to say, “Sorry, there 
were so many children.” 

We chatted a bit longer. I men- 
tioned some of the other kids by 
name, and discussed who lived in 
what house—but to no avail. He 
said he could only remember some 
children giving him a horse chest- 
nut necklace. 

A horse chestnut necklace! 
Wow! He remembered! 

I was filled with nostalgia, for 
that necklace was the culmination 
of weeks of work and months of 
caring. 

Roller skating was the big pas- 
time for the 7 to 10 year olds in the 
200 block of Crown Avenue. We 
skated after homework until before 
dinner, after dinner until dark, and 
every minute we could squeeze in 
on weekends. . . 

Following one of our perform- 
ances we were standing next to 
our mailbox; up pulled the mail 
truck, and out stepped Jerry Burke 
to remove the array of envelopes 
going off to places unknown. He 
had red hair, freckles, blue eyes, 


an incredible smile, and was at- 
tired in a uniform that exactly 
matched the color of his eyes. We 
were speechless. . . He chatted 
with us for a minute or two, but 

I had no idea what he said. I lis- 
tened to the sound of his voice, but 
didn’t hear a word. 

From that day Jerry had a wel- 
coming committee at the 6:15 mail 
pick-up. We would assemble at the 
far end of the block, wait for the 
mail truck to pass us, and off we’d 
go, skating with all our might— 
destination: the corner box. We 
began to compose little songs and 
cheers for, and about, our idol. 
Occassionally, we would serve a 
glass of Kool-Aid and some cook- 
ies, or whatever else we could 
confiscate. 

One warm summer night, one of 
our group said, “When is your 
birthday?” He told us the date; it 
was about three weeks away. We 
tried to think of a gift. We pooled 
our meager allowances, and came 
up with a grand total of about 90 
cents. It just didn’t seem adequate 
for the grandeur we felt he de- 
served. The answer to our dilemma 
was right under our feet (and over 
our heads)—chestnuts! We would 
make a chestnut chain! 

Skates were temporarily dis- 
carded, and we began to gather the 
porcupine nuts. Eight girls comb- 
ing the neighborhood with paper 
bags can accumulate thousands in 
a relatively short time. That’s ex- 
actly what we did. The next step 
was piercing a hole through the 
center of the chestnuts. This was 
managed by borrowing some poul- 
try skewers from my grandmother. 
After puncturing came the polish- 
ing, followed by the threading. The 
entire process took about two 


weeks. So absorbed were we in our 
project we even missed the mail 
pick-up a few times. Our finished 
product was a masterpiece! It was 
a shining, golden brown, 30-foot 
length of love, given from the very 
center of eight little girls’ hearts. 

The evening we chose to present 
our gift became the object of pre- 
cise planning. We composed, and 
choreographed, a birthday cheer. 
We set a small table by the mailbox 
with a glass of Kool-Aid, a Tasty- 
cake with a candle on it, a multi- 
colored sign which read, ‘Happy 
Birthday Jerry, we love you,’ and 
the gaily wrapped box with a big 
bow on top. The evening arrived, 
and everything went perfectly. The 
truck stopped, Jerry stepped out, 
and when he realized what we had 
done in honor of his birthday, a 
grin spread from ear to ear. After 
the entertainment and refresh- 
ments, he opened his gift. Anxious- 
ly, we waited for his approval, 
which came in the form of blushing 
cheeks, a hearty laugh, and a 
gentle “thank you.” 

When I think back, he was really 
an extraordinary man. He prob- 
ably was no more than 25 years old, 
and he patiently dealt with the 
giggling antics of children, even 
though he had a schedule to keep. 

It’s difficult to remember when 
we lost interest in the postman. I 
suppose it was one of those grad- 
ual changes that naturally occurs 
in the maturation process. Eight 
girls—seven now (one was killed 
in an automobile accident)—all 
gone in different directions, experi- 
encing life in diversified ways; all 
shared an experience in our lives 
when we were totally enraptured 
by someone who asked nothing, 
just smiled and gave us great joy. 
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“f e’s like a mailman should be,” 
says Mrs. Frank Schmid, one 

of 535 customers on Don Miller’s 

rural route out of Berwick, PA. 

“He’s a jewel. He’s accommo- 
dating. He’s like people should 
be,” she adds. 

Miller has been carrying R.D. 
#2 for the past nine years. He 
carried on R.D. #1 for 15 years 
before that. 

“T like to think I have a good 
rapport with all my customers,” 
says Miller, 54, who in 1977 was 
named Pennsylvania’s rural car- 
rier of the year. The National Rural 
Letter Carriers Association be- 
stowed the honor on him. “I con- 
sider all my customers my friends. 
If I’m in trouble, I know I can get 
help from them.” 

One of the people on his route 
told Miller “to holler” if there ever 
was need. He’s Earl W. Dohl. 
“Don’s the best carrier we’ve ever 
had,” said Dohl. “When his car 
gets stuck, which is rare, I want 
him to call me first. I’ll help him.” 

Miller drives a right-hand drive 
Scout vehicle on his 46-mile route, 


which has 490 stops and 535 boxes. 


He puts on about 18,000 miles a 
year in this Allegheny Mountain 
community of about 18,000 people. 

“The weather here rarely gets 
extreme,” he said. “We get a few 
days below zero in the winter and 
about 25 inches of snow during 
the season. But, it’s a beautiful 
place, with the mountains and 
lakes and streams.” 

He particularly likes driving in 
a rural area. “People in rural com- 
munities are more concerned about 
their neighbors,” he says. “Being a 
rural carrier is the greatest job in 
the world, although when I get 


The countryside may appear lonely, 
but it’s populated by friendly peo- 
ple such as Mrs. Frank Schmid 
(inset, left), who says Rural Carrier 
Don Miller is ‘like people should be.” 
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stuck in a snow drift I sometimes 
wonder why I’m out here,” he 
laughs. 

His wife, Celia, adds with obvi- 
ous pride: “There’s nothing better 
than a rural carrier family. We 
have friends across the state— 
long-lasting friends; they’re other 
rural carriers. All conventions and 
affairs we attend are family ori- 
ented. They draw rural carriers 
closer together.” 

One of the things Miller likes 
best about his job is being able to 
meet people and, particularly, 
being part of his customers’ Christ- 
mas. “How many people have an 
opportunity to be part of every- 
body’s Christmas by delivering 
letters and cards and sometimes 
packages to them?” he asks. 

The thing he likes least about his 
job is selling money orders, al- 
though he notes a significant drop 
in this business. “I used to do 10 
to 15 money orders a day,” he says, 
“but now it’s down to only a 
couple a week.” 

In his spare time, Miller is an 
ordained deacon in the United 
Methodist Church. “That's like 
being a lay preacher,” he says, and 
after he retires in 1982, he plans 
to devote full time to the ministry. 

Miller over the years has also 
done some “preaching” about rural 
mail carrying. His enthusiasm and 
courtesy helped influence Allen 
Martz. Martz carries R.D. #1, 
Miller’s old route. 

When he was nine years old, 
Martz says, Miller was his carrier. 
“Everybody liked Don,” the 
younger carrier recalls. “You could 
set your clock by him being there 
the same time every day. When I 
decided to become a carrier, I re- 
membered Don and the job he had 
done. I decided to become a rural 
carrier.” 

Adds Miller: “We have a job to 
do and we go out and do it.” 





or acar? Taking a trip to 
Europe? Replacing your en- 
tire wardrobe? 

Well, your dream could be a lot 
closer to reality if you had been 
investing in U.S. Savings Bonds 
over the years. Many Postal Serv- 
ice employees know that. They 
have been on the bond bandwagon 
for a long time, knowing they can 
reap their rewards whenever they 
want to. 

Last year, 76% of all postal em- 
ployees enrolled in the savings 
bonds payroll deduction program. 
That was a record high, up 5% 
from 1977. And now you have the 
opportunity to beat that record. 

May marks the month of the 
Postal Service’s annual savings 
bond drive. To encourage your 
participation, we have attached the 
form for the payroll deduction 
plan, Standard Form 1192, “United 
States Savings Bond Authorization 
for Purchase and Request for 
Change.” 

At your convenience, simply fill 
out the form and give it to the 
designated savings bond repre- 
sentative in your post office or 
department. 

You will be doing yourself and 
your country a favor by becoming 
a part of the bond drive. For ex- 
ample, if you will let the govern- 
ment have $18.75 of your money 


T hinking about buying a house 


now through a Series E bond, it 
will return $25 to you in five years. 

And, you do not have to pay the 
entire $18.75 right now. Through 
the payroll savings plan, as you 
will see on the card, you can pay 
$3.75 from each of five paychecks, 
or $6.25 from each of three pay- 
checks, or $9.38 from each of two 
paychecks. Or, if you wish you can 
have the full amount deducted 
from a single paycheck. 

Further, you may buy more than 
one bond, though you are limited 
to purchasing bonds of the same 
denomination, and your bonds can 
be in the amount of $25, $50, $75, 
or $100. You are given many 
choices on the attached card. The 
amount you choose to deduct now 
determines the amount you will 
receive back in five years. 

Whichever one you choose, you 
will find that it is good business to 
do business this way. Among the 
benefits of Series E bonds are: 

O They pay 6% interest when 

held to five-year maturity. 

0 You do not have to pay any 
state or local income or per- 
sonal property taxes on 
bonds, and the federal in- 
come tax may be deferred 
until the bonds are cashed 
or reach final maturity. 

Your investment is secure 
because the bonds are backed 





























by the U.S. government. 

The interest rate is secure; it 
may be increased, but cannot 
be decreased. 

If you wish, you can cash in 
a bond after a two-month 
waiting period, though at a 
somewhat lower interest rate. 
Bonds are safe—f one is lost, 
stolen, mutilated, or de- 
stroyed it will be replaced 

at no cost to you. Official 
records are maintained on 
every bond. 

You may exchange these 
Series E bonds for Series H 
bonds, which pay you interest 
income every six months—a 
popular feature with many 
retired persons. 

The list of good reasons to buy 
savings bonds is endless. And, it’s 
difficult to think of any reason at 
all for not buying them. 

Americans have been buying 
government securities since the 
days of George Washington. It is 
a long and proud tradition. 

When you buy a U.S. Savings 
Bond, you purchase a piece of 
America today, and ensure more 
security for yourself tomorrow. 
Why not “Take Stock in America”! & 








TE Tenens Yoon Mo. 20000 UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS AUTHORIZATION 
3 Treasury FRM 1000 nts FOR PURCHASE AND REQUEST FOR CHANGE 


1192-101 

DATE 

EMPLOYEE'S NAME (MR) - (FIRST NAME) (INITIAL) (LAST NAME) | SOC. SEC. OR EMP. PAYROLL NO 
(MISS) 

DEPARTMENT OR AGENCY BUREAU OR OFFICE LOCATION 


A. NEW ae B. INCREASE -— C. CHANGE lm D. CHANGE E. OTHER ACTION 
ALLOTMENT | ALLOTMENT | DENOMINATION \~ INSCRIPTION (Describe on reverse) 


(If you checked A, B, or C above, AMOUNT TO BE ALLOTTED EACH PAY PERIOD | BOND DENOMINATION | SERIES OF BOND 
complete the following) ———> | +09 | og 
BOND INSCRIPTION (If you checked A or D above, complete the following—Type or Print) 
OWNER’S NAME on) (FIRST NAME) (MIDDLE NAME OR INITIAL) (LAST NAME) | SOCIAL SECURITY NO 
(MISS) 
(NUMBER AND STREET) 


ADDRESS 


’ (CITY OR TOWN) (STATE) (ZIP CODE) 


(CHECK ONE) 0 (AR.) (FIRST NAME) (MIDDLE NAME OR INITIAL) (LAST NAME) SOCIAL SECURITY WO. 
CO-OWNER *(MRS.) 
BENEFICIARY [_) (MISS) 
I hereby authorize the foregoing allotment from my pay with the understanding that U.S. Savings Bonds will be issued as 
requested. This authorization is to remain in effect until canceled by me in writing or termination of my Federal employment. 


EFFECTIVE ON FIRST PAYROLL PERIOD AFTER 


1 Employee's Signature (Must be same as shown on payroll) 
ost Bicone 


r 


Deliver (check one): CJ In person C) By mail * Married woman's first name must be shown, not that of her husband 
** See allotment table on back. 





& 


E. OTHER ACTION (Explain) 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ALLOTMENT TABLE 


Allotments Number of Allotments Required to Purchase Bonds | 
$25 Bond $50 Bond $75 Bond $100 Bond 

Allt | Bd | Allt | Bd Allt Bd Alls Bd 

$3.75 | 5 | 1 | 10 | 
6.25 | 3 - |} « | 
7.50 | | § | 
| | 

| 

| | 

| 

| 


Amount 


— 


—_ 
¢ eweuwuanewv 


9.38 i 
11.25 | 
12.50 | 
15.00 | 
18.75 | 
25.00 | 
37.50 
50.00 | 
56.25 | | 1 
75.00 | 
= ! - 


CNwWh FD 
Ce ee eee ee 


1 
| 


dads | | 


Bonds to be dated as of the Ist of the month in which one-half 
of purchase price accumulates to the credit of the employee 
when $50 or higher denomination Bonds are purchased. 


| 
| 
| 


FOR AGENCY USE ONLY—If the subscriber transfers to 
another Federal agency, this card should be forwarded. 


Agencies subsequently employing the subscriber should be 
recorded below. 


Department or Agency | Transfer Date 


Bureau or Office 
Location 


Department or Agency | Transfer Date 


Bureau or Office 


Location 


Transfer Date 


Bureau or Office 


Location 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE . 1966 O—234-819 











A record number of nearly 35,000 postal employees entered the Slips, Trips and Falls 
Safety Contest in the January-February 1979 issue of Postal Life. The previous record was just 
under 30,000—in the November-December 1974 issue. It dealt with safety slogans. 
Thirty winners were selected at random in the latest contest. Five will receive cash awards; 
25 will receive 1978 Mint Sets of U.S. commemorative stamps. 


The winners are: 


First Prize ($150) 
Audrey E. Piehl 
Santa Clara, CA 
window clerk, 
Mission Station, 
Santa Clara, CA 














Second Prize ($100) 
Phillip W. Mitchell 
Overland Park, KS 
distribution clerk, 
Shawnee Mission, 
KS, Post Office 


Third Prize ($75) 
Reba McKay 
Amarillo, TX 
clerk-steno, 
Amarillo, TX MSC 





Fourth Prize ($50) 
Angel Giannotti 
San Juan, PR 
distribution clerk, 
GPO, San Juan, PR 











Fifth Prize ($25) 
Edward Tawril 
Southfield, MI 

vehicle maintenance, 
Vehicle Maintenance 
Facility, Southfield, MI 











Sixth through Thirtieth: 

Reed A. Renshaw of Erie, PA; 
fireman-laborer, Main Office, 
Erie, PA 

Betty J. Daniel of Smyrna, GA; 
LSM operator, Federal Annex, 
Atlanta, GA 

Rita Daniels of Chicago, IL; dis- 
tribution clerk, South Subur- 
ban Post Office, Chicago, IL 

Aaron Schuster of Madison, WI; 
carrier, Brookwood Post 
Office, Madison, WI 

Joseph A. Bernard of Glendale, 
AZ; MPE Mechanic Maint., 
Phoenix, AZ, Post Office 

Wanda G. Locke of Maple, TX; 
clerk, Maple, TX, Post Office 

Myrna L. Koch of Blue Springs, 
MO; part-time flexible clerk, 
Blue Springs, MO, Post Office 

Aaron L. Spencer of Tuttle, OK; 
electronic technician, Okla- 
homa City, OK, Main Post 
Office 

Dale A. Sanford of Lexington, 
KY; distribution clerk, Win- 
chester, KY, Post Office 

Richard L. Leiter of Van Wert, 
OH; carrier, Van Wert, OH, 
Post Office 

Joseph A. Delorge of Eliot, ME; 
carrier, Durham, NH, Post 
Office 

Delores Moon of Nelson, MN; 
postmaster, Nelson, MN, Post 
Office 


Eva M. Berezay of Sweetgrass, 
MT; clerk, Sweetgrass, MT, 
Post Office 

Linnea Minard of Killington, VT; 
clerk, Killington, VT, Post Office 

David Long of Burlington, NC; 
separation clerk, Burlington, 
NC, Main Post Office 

John Blum of Montclair, CA; 
postmaster, Montclair, CA, 
Post Office 

Warren Grogan of Cranston, RI; 
carrier, Cranston Station, 
Providence, Rl 

Pauline Franklin of New York, 
NY; C.1.C., Flushing, NY, 

Post Office 

Paul Perry of E. Braintree, MA; 
carrier, Hingham, MA, Post 
Office 

Joan Johnson of Alexandria, VA; 
clerk, Merrifield, VA, Post Office 

John Parker of Brooklyn, NY; 
clerk, New York Truck Termi- 
nal, New York, NY 

Glenda J. McCracken of Clyde, 
NC; part-time flexible clerk, 
Clyde, NC, Post Office 

Arthur L. Verdon of Cincinnati, 
OH; foreman of tools & parts, 
Post Office Annex, Cincinnati, OH 

William E. Beste of Mt. Clemens, 
MI; carrier, Roseville, MI, 

Post Office 

Floyd R. Holden of Jackson- 
ville, FL; carrier, Oceanway 
Branch, Jacksonville, FL @ 





«Announcing 


rite a 500-word first-person 
account on the subject of 
courtesy. For example, 


‘How | Dealt with a Discourteous 
Customer,” or ‘‘How | Helped 
Improve the Postal Service's 
Commitment to Courtesy,” or 
‘How | Got Other Postal Employ- 
ees to Be More Courteous Toward 
Customers.”’ 

The Postal Life Advisory Board, 
composed of your fellow employ- 
ees, will select five prize winners. 
The author of the best story will be 
awarded a cash prize of $150. 
Four runners-up will be chosen. 
Each of these authors will receive 
a cash award of $50. All five win- 
ners will also be given a special 
certificate signed by the Post- 
master General. In addition, Postal 
Life will print the winning story 
with the author's by-line and, 
where possible in succeeding 
issues the runner-up stories, with 
the authors’ by-lines. 

Entries must be postmarked 
before midnight, June 30, 1979, 
and winners’ names will be pub- 
lished in the September/ October 
issue of Postal Life. 


RULES: 

1. All Postal Service employees 
are eligible, except communica- 
tions people in Headquarters, 
Headquarters-related units, the 
regions and individual post offices 
(this includes those in public 
affairs positions, and public infor- 
mation officers and/or assistants). 

2. All entries must be typed 
double-space on a single-side of 
a sheet of paper. 

3. Astory must not exceed 500 
words. 

4. Preliminary judging will be 
done by the Public and Employee 
Communications staff in Washing- 
ton, DC, Headquarters; final judg- 
ing will be done by the Postal Life 
Advisory Board. 

5. All entries become the prop- 
erty of the U.S. Postal Service, and 
none can be returned or acknowl- 
edged. 

6. Entries must be postmarked 
before midnight, June 30, 1979, to 
be eligible. 

7. Mail entries to: Postal Life 
Story Writing Contest, Room 
10992, U.S. Postal Service, Wash- 
ington, DC 20260. @ 








Wi" been saying it for years: Stamp collecting is 

fun. Now, a psychologist says it’s also smart. In an 

article in Delta Air Lines’ SKY Magazine, Dr. Irwin Ross 

notes that hobbies can help assess a person's emotional 

maturity and level of intelligence because an individual 
exercises free will in choos- 
ing an avocation. Studies 
indicate that those who 
choose collecting as a 
hobby tend to display the 
highest |.Q., says Ross, add- 
ing, ‘‘A further breakdown 
shows that among collec- 
tors, stamp hobbyists are 
brighter and better ad- 
justed.”’ 


0: country faces a critical energy shortage once 
again, and the need for conservation is urgent. While 
the Postal Service's record in this area is excellent, we 
cannot let up. Our goal for fiscal year 1979 is an absolute 
minimum of a 5% reduction in energy use. Every effort 
will be made to accelerate energy investment programs 
including modifications to facilities and purchase of alter- 
nate powered vehicles and more efficient gasoline vehi- 
cles. But it will take sometime for these moves to be felt so 
far as conservation is concerned. In the meantime, existing 
programs involving the operation and maintenance of 
buildings and vehicles will be intensified. These include 
such actions as setting thermostats no lower than 78°F 

in workrooms and 80°F in all other areas during the cool- 
ing season, and shutting down systems during non-work 
hours; during the heating season, setting thermostats at 
no more than 65°F while the building is occupied and 
55°F at all other times; reducing electrical consumption, 
particularly for lighting, lighting levels and area coverage; 
using energy-conserving lamps as replacements when 
relamping fluorescent fixtures; and reducing gasoline and 
diesel use by eliminating unnecessary trips, unnecessary 
idling and unnecessary deviations from vehicle and 
delivery routes. 


IP Code usage has 
really taken hold, Joe 


Operations in Headquarters, 
discovered recently while 
driving through Northern 
Virginia. Passing a Shakey’s 
pizza parlor, Flynn noted a 
sign outside the restaurant: 
‘We Deliver to ZIP 22191 & 2.” 


C alling all duffers! The National Postal Golf Association 
is sponsoring the 35th annual post office golf tourna- 
ment at Innisbrook, Tarpon Springs, FL (20 miles west of 
Tampa), July 29 through Aug. 2. For additional informa- 
tion regarding the tournament, accommodations and 
entry blanks, contact Jack R. Cimino, 22698 S.W. Ber- 
muda Way, Boca Raton, FL 33433. 


ene the song, ‘‘Who is Sylvia?’ Now, em- 
ployees in the post office warehouse in Boston are 
asking a similar question about a mysterious plant they've 
nicknamed Mary. Joseph Carr, a procurement clerk at 
the warehouse, brought the plant in two years ago. It was 
only a shoot then, which Carr had gotten from a friend 
who didn’t know its identity. Now the plant has 
bloomed. It has large, sword-like leaves, and the blooms 
are large, white, and spidery lily-like. The anthers, which 
hold the pollen, are large and yeilow, set on long, thin 
filaments—the rods sticking out of the flower itself. Carr 
says he’s checked with nursery people, and they've been 
unable to determine what kind of a plant Mary is. Looking 
through a flower book, however, he thinks he’s been 
able to spot Mary's lineage. 
It looks like a Hymenocallis, 
either littoralis (spider lily) 
or speciosa (winter spice). 
It's probably a member of 
the Amaryllidaceae family 
or genus. In any event, 
Mary’s a nice plant that 
everyone seems to love. 


AS promised, James J. Healy, the man who mediated 
and arbitrated last year's National Agreement with 
three of the major craft postal unions, has announced an 
employee layoff procedure. Under terms of the National 
Agreement, employees hired after Sept. 15, 1978 are sub- 
ject to layoff for lack of work or other legitimate non- 
disciplinary reasons provided they have not completed 
six years of continuous service and worked in at least 20 
pay periods during each of those six years. Healy's pro- 
cedure provides certain pre-conditions for layoff imple- 
mentation, including notifying the unions at the regional 
level no less than 90 days in advance and employees at 
least 60 days in advance. Before a layoff or reduction in 
force goes into effect, the Postal Service to the fullest 
extent possible must separate casuals within the affected 
craft and minimize overtime work and part-time flexible 
hours in the groups of positions that may be affected. The 
procedure further establishes certain reassignment rights 
and obligations, including separating those employees 
without veteran’s preference before those with it. 

















bution clerk who went into 

maintenance. He took more 
than 30 courses through his Postal 
Employee Development Center 
(PEDC) in Houston. Today, he’s 
a level 16 MPE foreman. 

“The courses helped me get 
ahead,” Espinosa says. “If it were 
not for the PEDC here, I wouldn’t 
have had the time or inclination to 
get ahead. There’s always been 
somebody here to help me, to 
answer my questions.” 

Espinosa is one of many Houston 
postal people who have used the 
PEDC since it opened in 1971. A 
few months later, Postal Life fea- 
tured the learning center in its 
January-February 1972 issue. 

In those early days, speed read- 
ing was one of the most popular 
courses. Today, it’s “Introduction 
to Postal Management,” according 
to Milton Hunter, senior training 
and development specialist. 

The original two training coun- 
selors, Mario X. Quintero and Effie 
L. Chandler, have moved on to 
other jobs in Houston. She’s an 
EEO specialist; he’s manager of 
safety. 

The 1979 PEDC caters to the 
training needs of about 8,000 em- 
ployees in Houston and its 114 
associate offices. “ And we’re estab- 
lishing mini PEDCs in several of 
our offices,” says Hunter, “setting 
them up with study carrels and 
visual aid equipment.” 


R ichard Espinosa was a distri- 


The Houston unit houses a great 
deal of equipment, including a lab 
volt machine for use by people in- 
terested in learning or brushing 
up on maintenance. 

Like other PEDCs elsewhere in 
the country, Houston has a tie-in 
with a local junior college. Super- 
visor Isidro Guzman Jr. and Dis- 
tribution Clerk Isidoro E. Figueroa 
were the first employees to receive 
associate degrees in postal tech- 
nology from North Harris County 
College. 

Today, there are 178 authorized 


Richard Espinosa (left) and Milton 
Hunter go over a workbook for a 
PEDC course. 
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PEDCs in postal facilities, offering 
scores of courses to help postal 
people get ahead. 

“I recommend use of the PEDC 
to my employees,” says Richard 
Espinosa. “I make them aware of 
the fact that I use the PEDC and 


tell them, ‘That’s the way I got 
ahead.’ ” 


Here is a list of national courses available in 
Postal Employee Development Centers (some 
PEDCs offer specialized courses locally, too): 


Program 


Number Title 


11161-00 Introduction to Postal Supervision 
Correspondence Course (1-100) 
Introduction to Postal Management 
Pre-Supervisory Program, Phase I 
(A-V Version) 

Introduction to Functional Area 
Supervision 

On-the-Job Orientation to Functional 
Area Supervision 

Pre-Supervisory Program, Phase III 
Introduction to Postal Management 
Pre-Supervisory Program, Phase I 
(Classroom Version) 

Training for Newly Appointed Post- 
masters—Offices of 0-189 Revenue 
Units 

Correspondence Course (1-205) 
Training for Newly Appointed Post- 
masters—Offices of 190-949 Revenue 
Units and No City Delivery 
Correspondence Course (1-210) 
Associate Office Management (MTS) 
Introduction to the Postal Service 
Classes of Mail 

PSDS For Employees 

National Service Standards 

Absence & Leave Control 

Reading Comprehension & 
Vocabulary Skills 

Advanced Reading Improvement 
Skills 

General Education Development 
(GED) 

Reading Comprehension Training 


11561-00 


11563-00 


11564-00 


11566-00 


13151-00 


13152-00 


13589-00 
14501-00 
14502-00 
14504-00 
14507-00 
14552-00 
15501-00 


15502-00 


15503-00 


15504-00 








Program 
Number 


15505-00 
15506-00 
15511-00 
21192-00 
21193-00 
. 21505-00 
21506-00 


21520-00 
21521-00 
21522-00 
21523-00 
21524-00 
21564-00 
21568-00 


21577-00 


21579-00 
21591-00 
31502-00 
31503-00 
31504-00 


31505-00 


31506-00 


31507-00 


31508-00 
31572-00 
31591-00 
31592-00 
33130-00 
33150-00 


34593-00 
34594-00 


Title 


Math Training 

Mathematics 

Power Typing 

Vehicle Accident Investigation— 
Correspondence Course 1-115 
Safety for Postal Supervisors— 
Correspondence Course 1-120 

Job Instructor Training 

Profile Assessment System for 
Supervisors 

(Employees’ Orientation) 
Handling Materials Safely 

How to Prevent Falls 

Better Backing 

Keep It Clean 

Lock Out 

Challenge to Excellence 
Supervisor’s Responsibility for Ill or 
Injured 

Profile Assessment System for 
Supervisors 

(Management Orientation) 
Orientation Program—Program for 
Alcoholic Recovery 

Collateral Safety and Health Duties 
(MTS) 

Revenue, Pieces & Weight (RPW) 
Revenue/Cost Analysis 
Origin-Destination Information 
System (ODIS) 

Mail Classification—Processing 
Second-Class Mail 

Unit III 

Mail Classification—Processing 
Permits, Licenses and Bulk Rate 
Authorizations 

Unit I 

Mail Classification—Sexually 
Oriented and Pandering Advertise- 
ment Functions 

Unit IV 

Mail Classification—Accepting Bulk 
Mail 

Unit II 

Capital Investment Analysis 
Accounting I—Introduction & 
Principles of Accounting 
Accounting II—Principles of 
Accounting 

Secretary to the Postal Executive 
Correspondence Course (1-300) 
Report Writing for Postal Managers 
Correspondence Course (1-600) 
Contract Negotiation 

Contract Administration 


Program 
Number 


34595-00 
41501-00 


41502-00 
41503-00 
41504-00 
41507-00 
41511-00 
41590-00 
42151-00 
42590-00 
42591-00 
43504-00 
43505-00 
44151-00 
44501-00 
44504-00 
44510-00 
44585-00 
52505-00 
52508-00 
52509-00 
52523-00 
52527-00 
52552-00 
52553-00 
52595-00 
52596-00 
55501-00 


56123-00 


56123-02 


56145-00 
56147-00 


56148-00 


Title 


Supply Management 

Retailing Postal Products (RPP)— 
Customer Services 

Retailing Postal Products (RPP)— 
Domestic Mail 

Retailing Postal Products (RPP)— 
Acceptance of International Mail 
Retailing Postal Products (RPP)— 
Financial Transactions 

Parcel Damage Control 

Courtesy and the Postal Employee 
Window Services Supervisor (MTS) 
Customer Services Representative 
Correspondence Course (1-500) 
Customer Services Representative 
(MTS) 

Manager, Retail Sales & Services 
(MTS) 

Driver Improvement Simulator 
Training 

Program of Orientation in Driving the 
Ford Right-Hand Drive Truck 
Delivery Services Supervision 
Correspondence Course (1-110) 
Delivery Services 

Delivery of Accountable Mail 
Central Markup System— 
Markup Clerk 

Delivery Services Supervisor (MTS) 
Fork-Lift Truck Operator 
MPLSM Operator Training— 
Distribution Clerk 

SPLSM Operator Training— 
Distribution Clerk 

EDIT Accounting Procedures for 
MPLSM Productivity 

Evaluation Form 5029 

Damaged Parcel Rewrap 

SPLSM Supervisor Training 
MPLSM Supervisor Training 

Mail Processing for Supervisors 
(MTS) 

Mail Processing for Managers (MTS) 
Bulk Conveyors 

Basic Tech Mathematics Review 
Correspondence Course (1-401) 
An Introduction to Basic Mathematics 
& Electricity 

Correspondence Course (1-400) 
Basic Hand Tools 

Correspondence Course (1-440) 
Basic Pneumatics & Hydraulics 
Correspondence Course (1-445) 
Digital Electronics 
Correspondence Course (1-425) 


Houston P 


Program 


Number 
56150-00 


56160-00 
56161-00 
56170-00 


56501-00 
56502-90 


56516-00 
56517-00 
56518-00 
56521-00 
56531-00 
56535-00 
56537-00 


56538-00 


56540-00 
56541-00 


56542-00 
56543-00 
56548-00 
56549-00 
56556-00 


56557-00 














Title 


Basic Electricity 

Correspondence Course (1-410) 
Basic Diesel Mechanics Module I 
(Basic Diesel Maintenance) 
Correspondence Course (1-450) 
Basic Diesel Mechanics Module II 
(Mack Diesel Maintenance) 
Correspondence Course (1-451) 
Administration of Maintenance 
Programs, Module I (Basic) 
Correspondence Course (1-430) 
Introduction to SIMM Documentation 
Basic Air Conditioning & 
Refrigeration 

Tool Technology 

Electronics I 

Electronics II 

Basic Hydraulics & Pneumatics 

A Program for Good Housekeeping 
Basic Carburetion 

Small Operating Equipment 
Maintenance (Locks, Lock Boxes & 
Platform Stools) 

Introduction to Mark II 
Facer-Canceler 

Basic Industrial Electricity 
Combination Change Procedures for 
Safes & Vaults 

Basic Machines 

Basic Automotive Electricity 
Digital Electronics I 

Digital Electronics II 

Introduction to MPLSM 
(Maintenance) 

Introduction to SPLSM 
(Maintenance) 


Courses not available in all PEDCs 


57503-00 
57504-00 
57505-00 
57506-00 
57510-00 
57511-00 
57512-00 


57513-00 


57514-00 


57515-00 


57516-00 


BMC Dock Operations 

BMC Yard Tractors (Hustler) 
BMC Containers 

BMC Sack Shakeout 

BMC Tow Tractor (In-House) 
BMC Sack and Parcel Handling 
Parcel Sorter Operator Training 
Instructor Seminar 

Sack Sorter Operator Training 
Instructor Seminar 

Bulk Mail Training Program Mail 
Flow Controller 

(Console Operator) Training 
Parcel Sorter Operator Training 
Distribution Clerk 

Sack Sorter Operator Training 
Distribution Clerk 




















Bernice Kalland 
fter Bernice Kalland joined the 
post office 12 years ago, she 
became interested in the Pony 
Express. 

As a result, today she is the 
only active grandmother, she says, 
among more than 3,000 members 
in the Endurance Horse Registry 
Association. Members of the asso- 
ciation compete in 50- and 100- 
mile endurance races, and sev- 
eral years ago Kalland and her 
Arab/mustang mount finished 
fifth in the nation. 

The grandmother of eight, a 
distribution clerk in the Golden 
Valley Annex in Saugus, CA, is no 
stranger to horses. She was raised 
on a ranch, and has been riding 
since she was a toddler. 

“After | came to work in the 
post office,’’ she says, ‘‘! got to 
thinking about the Pony Express. 

It was a very glamorous time. | be- 





gan to wonder if today’s horses 
would have the endurance of 
horses of that era.”’ Since riding 
endurance races, she has become 
convinced that ‘‘today’s horses 
would make heck of a good Pony 
Express horses.”’ 

While racing, Kalland wears the 
old Post Office Dept. emblem of 
the Pony Express rider. 

Most of the long races are 50 
miles; however, some go 100 
miles. ‘You have to finish the 50 
miles in three to four hours to win, 
but you can take up to 12 hours to 
complete. You have to finish the 
100-mile race in 10 to 12 hours to 
win and complete in 24 hours,”’ 
she says. 

Kalland has just turned her long- 
time mount, Coche, out to pasture; 
he’s 14 years old. She has a new 
horse for the competition: Cougars 
Pistol Rock. She calls him Pete. @ 


rnest J. Pauls, a 46-year-old 

carrier in Phoenix's Capitol 
Station, is preparing for his retire- 
ment early. Pauls wants “‘to make 
my name in ceramics so that | can 
supplement my retirement in- 
come,” and so far he’s doing a 
good job. 

He's already made an Egyptian 


Ernest Pauls 





chess set that’s been appraised at 
more than $6,000. Called the Shah 
Mat (literally for ‘'the king is 
dead’’), the set consists of a 
chessboard of 32 white and 32 
blue tiles, each 3% in. The chess 
pieces are molded ceramics in the 
shapes of the Pharoah (king), 
Queen, Priest (bishop), Lion 
(knight), Temples (rook) and 
Slaves (pawns). It took him 13 
months to complete the set. 

Pauls is currently working on a 
second set—this one depicting 
Indian gods. He expects to take 
about 22 years to complete it. 

‘| got my start about three years 
ago when my wife dragged me to 
an adult education class in ceram- 
ics,"’ he adds. He's taken other 
courses since. 

He also works with porcelain 
and pottery, and a number of his 
creations have won prizes. @ 


alph Walker is a carrier out of 

Dayton, OH’s Trotwood 
Branch. And after work and on 
weekends he’s involved with trot- 
ting horses. 

Walker, who's been with the 
Postal Service for nearly 24 years, 
owns, trains and drives harness 
racing horses. He took over his 






































Ralph Walker 


dad's trotters when his father re- 
tired, and now the carrier owns 10 
standard breds (that means they're 
eligible to race). 

He races nights and on week- 
ends at fairs and pari-mutual 
tracks in the area. “The racing 
season is practically year-round 
now,” he adds. 

Walker's biggest purse was 
$3,000 when he was in the sulky 
behind Miss Dusty James. His 
biggest winning horse was Jubilee 
Chip, with total winnings of about 
$10,000. ‘I sold him for $10,000,” 
he says, ‘‘so he brought me 
$20,000 in all.” 

At 5 ft. 11 in. and 180 Ibs., 
Walker is bigger than the average 
jockey who races on flat tracks. 
“Harness racing drivers,’’ he ex- 
plains, ‘‘do not have to be small. 
There've been tests, in fact, to see 
if smaller men in the sulky would 
mean faster trotters. Weight and 
height, it was shown, do not mean 
anything.” 

Walker cares for his horses on 
his farm outside Dayton. @ 
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ike Grant Smith of Tacoma, 
WA, Frank Bataillon of Ne- 
braska City, NE, is involved in 
rescue work. 
Bataillon, safety manager in the 


nearby Lincoln, NE, Post Office, 

is a charter member of the Ne- 
braska City Rescue Squad, and in 
12 years he has made more than 
1,000 rescue calls and been instru- 
mental in the saving of dozens of 
lives. 

Most rescue Calls involve people 
in automobile, farm and industrial 
accidents as well as heart attack 
victims. ‘One auto accident,” he 
recalls, ‘involved 12 people in one 
car. Ten of them were injured.”’ 

Bataillon, who started his postal 
career about 23 years ago as a 
carrier in Nebraska City, later be- 
came a Carrier technician. Last 
year, he served for a time as post- 
master at Union, NE. He assumed 
his present job in December. 

The postal veteran is also an 
instructor/trainer for the American 
Red Cross, and an affiliate faculty 
member and instructor of cardio- 
pulmorary resuscitation (CPR). 
He has taught more than 500 peo- 
ple first aid and CPR. 

In addition, Bataillon instructs 
emergency medical technicians, 





Frank Batailion 


and he is president of the Ne- 
braska Rescue and Emergency 
Care Assn. 

Several years ago, then Gov 
J. J. Exon, now a senator, awarded 
Bataillon the Honorary Certificate 
of an Admiral in the Navy of the 
State of Nebraska for his com- 
munity service. 

Why does he do it? Says Batail- 
lon: ‘'| just like to help people." @ 
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POSTMASTERS 

When an employee moves, please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's 
Current Mailing Address) and to submit it to 
the personnel office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
change of address to Postal Life 
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